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fictitious account of a Jesuit touring the United States. The Jesuit rejected the charge that Americans were a degenerate species given over to materialism; he praised much in their culture, especially the bold, nervous, and beautiful tones of their eloquence. It was high time, he concluded, for Europe to be undeceived "respecting a people, in many respects the first, and in none the lowest in the scale of nations." James Kirke Pauld-ing, who on four different occasions took up his pen in the defense of his country, inaugurated his efforts with The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan (1813), a satire on the British caricatures of his native land. Neither the fictitious traveler's account nor the burlesque were forgotten in the subsequent crusade.
As the literary war became more heated, Robert Walsh, Alexander H. Everett, Christopher Gore, and others added a new note in the American defense by undertaking a counter analysis of England, which was significant as an evidence that Americans were now sufficiently self-conscious to describe the mother country in detail, just as any other foreign land might be described. Weak spots in the civilization of Great Britain were laid bare. Paulding in particular denounced what he insisted was the exploitation of the mass of the common people by an idle and vicious remnant of the feudal aristocracy. At least one American, Joshua E. White, a Savannah cotton merchant, warned his fellow countrymen to beware of the factory system which had cast such dark shadows over the liberty no less than the well-being of the English people.
The most characteristic note in the American defense was the effort to explain the cultural shortage in terms of the brief national history and the tasks imposed by the wilderness. Without any consciousness of paradox the positive defense glorified America's intellectual contributions. In this defense Timothy Dwight, William Tudor, and a long list of champions mustered their most redoubtable literary weapons. Nor did they give up the combat until American magazines were flooded with their outpourings. The truculent John Neal of Portland and Baltimore even carried the war into the enemy's camp by visiting England for the purpose of dispelling British illusions about America. To the surprise of many Americans he succeeded in persuading the editors of some pf the leading journals to accept for publication his own evaluations of American letters, art, and affairs.
No defense was more impressive than that which Charles J. Ingersoll made before the American Philosophical Society in 1823 in his Discourse